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Of ih cuchaiin strate 


orator is the moft pleafing. Upon’ 
other occafions, the anplanli we 
“deferve i is conferred in our abferice, | 
and we are infenfible of the plea~— 
fure we have given; but in eloquence, the vic- 
tory and the triumph are infeparable. We read 
our own glory in the face of every fpectator, the 
audience is moved, the antagonift is defeated, 
and the whole circle burfts into unfolicited 
applaufe. | 
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The rewards which attend excellence in. this 
way are fo pleafing, that numbers have written 
profeffed treatifes to teach us the art; .fchools 
have been eftablifhed with no other intent ; rhe- 
toric has taken place among the inftitutions, and 
pedants have ranged.under proper heads, and 
diftinguifhed with long learned names, fome of 
the ftrokes of nature, or of paffion, which ora- 
tors have ufed. I fay only /ome for a folio volume 
could not contain all the figures which have been 
ufed by the truly eloquent, and fcarce a good 
fpeaker or writer, but makes ufe of fome that 
are peculiar or new. 


_ Eloquence has preceded the rules of rhetoric, 
as languages have been formed before grammar. 
Nature renders men eloquent in great interefts, 
or great paffions. He that is fenfibly touched, 
fees things with a very different eye from the reift 

- of mankind. All nature to him becomes an 
obje& of comparifon and metaphor, without 
attending to it; he throws life into all, and 
infpires his audience with a part of his own 
enthufiafm. — 


It has heen remarked, that the lower parts of 
mankind generally exprefs themfelves moft figura- 
tively, and that tropes are found in the moft 
ordinary forms of converfation. Thus, in every 
language, the heart burns ; the courage is rouzed ; 
the 
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the eyes fparkle ; the fpirits are caft down; paf- 
fion enflames ; pride fwells, and pity finks the 
foul. Nature, every where, fpeaks in  thofe 


ftrong images, which, from their frequency, pafs 
unnoticed. 


Natyre it is which infpires thofe rapturous en- 
thufiafms, thofe irrefiftible turns; a ftrong paf- 
fion, a prefling danger, calls up all the imagina- 
tion, and gives the orator irrefiftible force. Thus, 
a captain of the firft caliphs, feeing his fuldiers 
fly, cried out, ‘* Whither do you run? the enemy 
‘¢ are not there! You have been told that the 
‘¢ caliph is dead; but God is ftill living. He 
‘¢ regards the brave, and will reward the coura- 
“© geous. Advance |’ 


4 man, therefore, may be called eloquent, whe 
transfers the paffion or fentiment with which he is 
moved himfelf, into the breaft of another; and this 
definition appears the more juft, as it compre- 
hends the graces of filence, and of action. An 
intimate perfuafion of the truth to be proved, is 
the fentiment and paffion to be transferred ; and 
he who effeéts this, is truly poffeffed of the talent 
of eloquence. 


I have called eloquence a talent, and not an 
art, as fo many rhetoricians have done, as art is 
acquired by exercife and ftudy, and eloquence is 
O2 the 
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the gift of nature. Rules will never make either. 
a work ora difcourfe eloguent ; 3 they only ferve. 


to prevent faults, but not to introduce beauties 5 3 


to prevent thofe paflages which are truly eloquent, . 


and diated by nature from being blended with. 


others, which might difguft, or, at leaft, abate 
our paffion. 


_What we clearly conceive, (fays Boileau) we . 


can clearly exprefs. I may add, that what is felt 
with emotion, is exprefled alfo with the fame 
movements; the words arife as readily to paint 


our emotions, as to expre{s our thoughts with - 
perfpicuity. The cool care an orator takes to” 


exprefs paffions. which he. does not feel, only 


. 


prevents his rifing into that paffion he would feem’* 


to feel. In a word, to feel your fubject tho- 
roughly, and'to fpeak without fear, are the only 


rules. of eloquence, properly fo. called,: which I - 


can offer. Examine a‘.writer of genius on the 
moft beautiful parts of hig.work, and he will al- 
ways aflure you that fuch paflages are generally 
thofe which have given him the. leaft trouble, for 
they came as if by infpiration. To pretend that 


cold and didagtic. precepts will. make a man eloe — 
quent, is only to prove that he is incapable of . 


cloquence. 


But, as in being perfpicuous, it is neceflary. to 
haye a full idea of the fubject, fo in being clo- 
“a quent,, 














OF Eioquence. 167 
guent, it is not fufficient, if I may fo exprefs it, 
to feel by halves. The orator fhould be ftrongly 
imprefled, which is generally the effects of 
a fine and exquifite fenfibility, and not that 
tranfient and fuperficial emotion, which he ex- 
cites in the greateft part of his audience. It is 
even impoffible to affect the hearers in any great 
degree, without being affected ourfelves. In vain 
‘it will be objeéted, that many writers have had 
the art to infpire their readers with a paflion for 
virtue, without being virtuous themfelves ; fince 
‘it may be anfwered, that fentiments of virtue 
filled their minds at the time they were writing. 
They felt the infpiration ftrongly, while they 
‘praifed juftice, generofity, or good nature; but, 
unhappily for them, thefe paffions might have 
‘been difcontinued, when they laid down the pen. 
In vain will it be objected again, that we can 
move without being moved, as we can convince, 
without being convinced. It is much eafier to 
deceive our reafon than ourfelves; a trifling defe& 
in reafoning, may be overfeen, and lead a man 
aftray ; for it requires reafon and time to dete& 
the falfhood, but our paffions are not fo eafily 
impofed upon, our eyes, our ears, and every 
fenfe, is watchful to deteé&t the impofture. 


No difcourfe can be eloquent, that does not 
elevate the mind. Pathetic eloquence, it is true, 
has for its only objeét to affe&t ; but I appeal to 
03 men 
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men-of fenfibility, whether their pathetic feelings 
are not accompanied with fome degree of eleva- 
tion. . We may then call eloquence and fublimity 
the fame thing, fince it is impoffible to be one, 
without feeling the other. From hence it follows, 
that we may be eloquent in any language, fince 
no language refufes to paint thofe fentiments with 
which we are thoroughly imprefled. What is 
ufually called fublimity of ftile, feems to be only 
anerror. Eloquence is not in the words, but in 
the fubje&, and in great concerns, the more 
fimply any: thing is expreffed, it is generally the 
more fublime. True eloquence does not confift, 
as the rhetoricians affure us, in faying great things 
in afublime ftyle, but in a fimple ftyle ; for there 
is, properly fpeaking, no fuch’thing as a fublime 
ftyle, the fublimity lies only in the things; and 
when they are not fo, the language may be turgid, 
affected, metaphorical, but not affecting. 


What can be more fimply expreffed, than the 
following extract from a celebrated preacher, 
and yet what was ever more fublime? Speaking 
of the fmall number of the ele&t, he breaks out 
thus among his audience: ** Let me fuppofe that 
‘¢ this was the laft hour of us all ; that the heavens 
6* were opening over our heads; that time was 
$¢ paffed, and eternity begun ; that Jefus Chrift in 
*¢ all his glory, that man of forrows in all his 
‘* glory, appeared on the tribunal, and that we 
s¢ were 
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S¢ were affembled here to receive our final decree 
S¢ of life or death eternal! Let me afk, im- 
S¢ preffed with terror like you, and not feparating 
¢ my lot from. yours, but putting myfelf in the 
S¢ fame fituation in which we muft ali one day 
‘¢ appear before God, our judge. Let me afk, 
‘¢ if Jefus Chrift fhould now appear to make the 
‘¢ terrible feparation of the juft from the unjuft, 
S*do you think the greateft nnmber would be 
‘¢ faved? Do you think the number of the elect 
S¢ would even be equal to that of the finners? 
*¢ Do you think, if all our works were examined 
*¢ with juftice, would he find ten juft perfons in 
“this great aflembly ? Monfters of ingratitude 
*¢ would he find one?”’ Such paffages as thefe, 
are fublime in every language. The expreffion 
may be lefs ftriking, or more indiftin&, but the 
greatnefs of the idea ftill remains. In a word, 
we may be eloquent in every language and in every 
ftyle, fince elocution is only an mm, | but not 
a conftitutor of eloquence. 


Of what -< then, will it be faid, are -all 
the precepts given us upon this head, both by the 
antients and moderns? I anfwer, that they cannot 
make us eloquent, but they will certainly prevent 
us from becoming ridiculous. They can feldom 


procure a fingle beauty, but they may banifh.a 
thoufand faults. The true method of an orator, 


is not to attempt always to move, always to affect, 
O4 to 
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to be continually fublime, but at proper intervals 
to give reft both to his own and the paffions of his 
audience. In. thefe pericds of relaxation, or of 
preparation rather, rules may teach iim to avoid 
any thing low, trivial, or difeufting. ‘I hus 
criticifm, properly fpeaking, is intended not to 
afift thofe parts which are fublime, but thofe 
which are naturally mean and humble, which are 
compofed with coolnefs and cau.oi:, and where 
the orator rather endeavours not to offend, than 
attempts to pleafe. 


I have hitherto infifted more ftrenuoufly on that 
eloquence which fpeaks to the paffions, as it is a 
fpecies of oratory almoft unknown i: togland. 
At the bar it is quite difcontinued, and 1 think 
with juftice. Inthe fenate, it is ufed but fparingly, 
as the orator fpeaks to enlightened judges. But 
in the pulpit, in which the orator fhould chiefly 
addrefs the vulgar, it feéms ftrange, that it fhould 
be entirely laid afide. 


The vulgar of England are without exception, 
the moit barbarous and the moft unknowing of any 
in Europe. A great part of their ignorance may 
be chiefly afcribed to their teachers, who, with 
the moft pretty gentleman-like ferenity, deliver 
their cool difcourfes, and addrefs the reafon of 
men, who have never reafoned in all their lives. 
They are told of caufe and effect, of beings felf 
exiftent, 
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exiftent, and the univerfal {cale of beings. They 
are informed of the excelleuce of the Bangorian 
controverfy, and the abfurdity of an intermediate 
ftate. The fpruce preacher reads his lucudration 
without lifting his nofe from the text, and never 
ventures to earn the-fhame of an enthufiaft, 


By this means, though his audience feel not 
one word of all he fays, he earns, however, 
among his acquaintance, the character of a man 
of fenfe ; among his acquaintance only did I fay, 
nay, even with his bifhop. 


The polite of every country have feveral mo- 
tives to induce them to a rectitude of action ; the 
love of virtue for its own fake, the fhame of of- 
fending, and the defire of pleafing. The vulgar 
have but one, the enforcements of religion; ang 
yet thofe who fhould pufh this motive home to 
their hearts, are bafely found to defert their poft, 
They fpeak to the fquire, the philofopher, and 
the pedant ; but the poor, thofe who really want 
inftruction, are left uninftructed. 


I have attended moft of our pulpit crators, 
who, it muft be owned, write extremely well 
upon the text they aflume. To give them their 
due aifo, they read their fermons with elegance 
and propriety, but this goes but a very fhort way 
in true eloquence. The fpeaker muft be moved. 
In 
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"In this, in this alone, our Englith divines are deft- 
cient. Were they to fpeak to a few calm difpaf- 
fionate hearers, they certainly ufe the propereft 
‘methods of “addrefs ; but their audience is chiefly 
compofed of the poor, who muft be influenced 
by motives of reward and punifhment, and whofe 
only virtues lie in felf-intereft or fear. 


' How then are fuch to be addreffed ; not by ftu- 
‘died periods, or cold difquifitions; not by the 
Jabours of the head, but the honeft fpontaneous 
diGtates of the heart. Neither writing a fermon 
with regular periods and all the harmony of ele- 
gant expreffion ; neither reading it with emphafis, 
propriety, and deliberation ; neither pleafing with 
metaphor, fimile, or rhetorical fuftian; neither 
arguing coolly, and untying confequences united in 
@ pricri, nor bundling up inductions @ pofferiori ; 
neither : pedantic jargon, nor academical trifling, 
can perfuade the poor; writing. a difcourfe coolly 
in the clofet, then getting it by memory, and 
delivering it on Sundays, even that will not do. 
What then is to be done? I know of. no expe- 
dient to {peak ; to {peak at once intelligibly, and 
feelingly, except to underftand the language. To 
be convinced of the truth of the object; to be 
perfectly acquainted with the fubje& in view, 
to prepoflefs yourfelf with a low opinion of your 
audience; and to do the reft extempore. By this 
means ftrong expreffions, new thoughts, rifing 
paffions, 
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paffions, and the true declamatory ftyle, will 
naturally enfue. 


Fine declamation does not confift in flowery 
periods, delicate allufions, or mufical cadences 5 
but in a plain, open, loofe ftile, where the pe- 
riods are long and obvious; whére the fame 
thought is often exhibited in feveral points of 
view ; al! this, ftrong fenfe, a good memory, and 
a fmall fhare of experience, will furnifh to every 
orator; and without thefe a clergyman may be 
called a fine preacher, a judicious preacher, and a 
man of found fenfe ; he may make his hearers ad- 
mire his underftanding, but will feldom enlighten 
theirs. ° 


When I think of the Methodift preachers among 
us, how feldom they are endued {with common 
fenfe, and yet how often and how juftly they af- 
fe&t their hearers, I cannot avoid faying within 
myfelf, had thefe been bred gentlemen, and been 
endued with even the meaneft fhare of underftand- 
ipg, what might they not effect! Did our bifhops, 
who can add dignity to their expoftulations, teftify 
the fame fervour, and entreat their hearers, as well 
as.argue, what might not be the confequence! 
The vulgar, by which I mean the bulk of man- 
kind, would then have a double motive to love 
religion, firft from feeing its profeffors honoured 
‘here, and next from the confequences here- 
after 
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after. At'prefent, the entbufiafms of the poor are 
-oppofed to law; did law confpire with their en- 

thufiafms, we fhould not only be the happieft na- 

tion upon earth, but the wileft alfo. — 


Enthufiafm - in ‘religion, ‘which prevails only 
among the vulgar, fhould be the chief obje& of 
politics. A fociety of enthufiafts, governed by rea- 
fon among the great, is the moft'indifoluble, the 
moft virtuous, and the moft efficient of ‘its own 
decrees that ‘can be imagined. ‘Evéry country 
chat has any degree of ftrength, have had their 
enthuftafnis, which ever ferve as laws among the 
people. ‘The Greeks ‘had their Kalokagathia, 
the Romans their 4mor Patria, and we the truer 
and firmer bond of the Proteftant religion. The 
principle is the fame in all; how much then is 
it the daty of thofe whom the ‘law Was appointed 
teachers ‘of this religion to enforce its obligations) 
and to raife thofe ‘enthafiafms among people, by 
which alone political fociéty can fubfift. 


From eloquence, therefore, the morals of our 
pedple are. to éxpect emiendation; but how little 
can they be iniproved, by men who get into the 
pulpit rather to fhéw their parts, than convince 
us of the truth of what they deliver, who are pain- 
fully correc in their ftile; mufical in their tones, 
where every fentiment, every expreffion, feems the 
refult of meditation and deep ftudy. ; , 
‘ Tillotfon 
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Tillotfon has been commended as the model of : 
pulpit eloquence ; thus far he fhould be imitated, 
where he. generally ftrives to convince, rather than-- 
to pleafe: but to adopt his jong, dry, and fome-. 
times ,tedious difcuffions, which ferve to amufe 
only divines, and are utterly negle&ted by the - 
 generajity..of. mankind, to. praife. the intricacy 
of his periods, which are too long . to: be fpo- 
ken, to continue his cool phlegmatic -manner - 
of enforcing every truth, is certainly erroneous. 
_ As. I faid before, the good preacher fhould adopt 
no model, write no fermons, ftudy no periods 5 
let him but unde: ftand. his fubjeét, the language - 
he fpeaks, and be convinced of the truths he -de- 
livers. It is amazing to what heights eloquence 
of this kind may reach! This is that eloquence 
the ancicnts reprefented as lightning, bearing 
down every oppofer; this the power which has 
turned whole aficmblies into aflonifhment,. ad- 
miration, and awe, that is defcribed by the tor- 
rent, the flame,.and every other inftance of irre- 
fiftible impctuofity. 


But to attempt fuch noble heights, belongs only 
to the truly great, or the truly good. To difcard 
the lazy manner of reading fermons, or fpeaking 
fermons by rote; to fet up fingly againft 
the oppofition of men who are attached to their 
Own errors, and to endeavour to be great, in- 
flead of being prudent, are qualities we feldom 

syn fee 
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fee united. A minifter of the church of England, 
who may be poflefled of good fenfe, and fome 
hopes of preferment, will feldom give up fuch fub- 
ftantial advantages for the empty pleafure of im- 
proving fociety. By his prefent method he is 
liked by his friends, admired by his dependants, 
not difpleafing to his bifhop ; he lives as well, eats 
and fleeps as well, as if a real orator, and an 
eager afferter of his miffion; he will hardly, 
therefore, venture all this to be called, perhaps, 
an enthufiaft; nor will he depart from cuftoms 
eftablifhed by the brotherhood, when, by fuch a 
conduct, he only fingles himfelf out for their 
contempt. 


Custom 
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Custom and Laws compared. 


HAT, fay fome, can give us a more con-— 

temptible idea of a large itate than to find - 
it moftly governed by cuftom ; to have few writ- 
ten laws, and no boundaries to mark the jurif- 
dition between the fenate and people? Among 
the number who fpeak in this manner is the great 
Montefquieu, who afferts that every nation is free 
in proportion to the number of its written laws, 
and feems to hint at a defpotic and arbitrary con- 
du& in the prefent king of Pruffia, who has 
abridged the laws of his country into a very 
fhort compafs. 


As Tacitus and Montefquieu happen to differ in 
fentiment upon a fubje& of fo much importance 
(for the Roman exprefly afferts, that the ftate is 
generally vicious in proportion to the number of 
its laws) it will not be amifs to examiné it a litele 
more minutely, and fee whether a flate, which, 
like England, is burdened with a multiplicity of 
written laws, or which, like Switzerland, Ge- 
neva, and fome other republics, is governed by 
cuftom, and the determination of the judge is beft. 


And to prove the fuperiority of cuftom to 
written Jaw, we fhall at leaft find hiftory con- 
fpiring. 
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fpiring. Cuftom, or the traditional obfervance 
of .the praétice of their forefathers, was what di- 
re€ted the Romans, as well in their public as 


private determinations. Cuftom was appealed to - 


im pronouncing fentence againft a criminal, where 
part of the formulary was more majorum. So 
Saiuft, fpeaking of the expulfion of Tarquin, 
fays, mutato more, and not Jege mutata; and Vir- 
gil, pacifque imponere morem. So that, in thofe 
times of the empire in which the people retained 
their liberty, they were governed by cuftom ; 
when they funk under oppreffion and tyranny, 
they were reftrained by new laws, and the laws 
of tradition abolifhed. 


As getting the ancients on our fide is half a 
victory, it will not be amis to- fortify the argu- 
ment with an obfervation of Chryfoftom’s : That 
the enflaved are the fitteft to be governed by laws, 
and free men by cuftom. Cuftom partakes of the 
nature of parental injunétion; it is kept by the 
people themfelves, and obferved with a willing 
obedience. The obfervance of it muft, there- 
fore, be a mark of frecdom, and coming origi- 
nally to a ftate from the reverenced founders of its 
liberty, will be an encouragement and affiftance 
to it in the defence of that blefiing ; but a con- 
quered people, a nation of flaves, muft pretend 
to none of this freedom, or thefe happy diftine- 
tions, having, by degeneracy, loft all right _ to 
4 : their 
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their brave forefathers free inftitutions, their 
mafters will in policy take the forfeiture; and 
the fixing a conqueft muft be done by giving laws 
which may every moment ferve to remind the 
people enflaved of their conquerors, nothing be- 
ing more dangerous than to truft a late-fubdued 
people: with old cuftoms, that prefently upbraid 
their degeneracy, and provoke them to revolt. 


The wifdom of the Roman republic, in their 
veneration for cuftom, and backwardnefs to in- 
troduce a new law, was perhaps the caufe of 
their long continuance, and‘ of the virtues of 
which they have fet the world fo many ex- 
amples. But to fhew in what that wifdom con- 
fifts, it may be proper to obferve, that the bene- 
fit of new written laws are merely confined to the 
confequences of their obfervance ; but cuftomary 
laws, keeping up a veneration for the founders, 
engage men in the imjtation of their virtues, as 
well as policy. To this may be afcribed the re- 
ligious regard the Romans paid to their forefathers 
memory, and their adhering for fo many ages 
to the’ practice of the fame virtues, which no- 
thing contributed more to efface than the intro- 
duétion of a voluminous body of new laws over 
the neck of venerable cuftom. 





The fimplicity, concifenefs, and antiquity of 
cuftom gives an air of majefty and immutability 
P that 
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that infpires awe and veneration; but new Jaws 
are too apt to be voluminous, perplexed, and in- 
determinate; from whence muft neceflarily arife 
neglect, contempt, and ignorance. 


As every human inftitution is fubje& to grofs 
imperfections, fo laws muft neceffarily be liable to 
the fame inconveniences, and their defects foon 
difcovered. Thus, through the weaknefs of one 
part, all the reft are liable to be brought into con- 
tempt. But fuch weakneffes in a cuftom, for 
very obvious reafons, evade an examination ; be- 
fides, a friendly prejudice always ftands up in their 
favour. 


But let us fuppofe a new law to be perfectly 
equitable and neceflary ; yet, if the procurers of 
it have betrayed a conduc that confeffes bye-ends 
and private motives, the difguft to the circum- 
ftances difpofes us, unreafonably indeed, to an 
irreverence of the law itfelf; but we are indul- 
gently blind to the moft vifible imperfe€tions of 
an old cuftom. Though we perceive the defects 
ourfelves, yet we remain perfuaded that our wife 
forefathers had good reafons for what they did ; 
and though fuch motives no longer continue, the 
benefit will fill go along with the obfervance, 
though we don’t know how. It is thus the Ro- 
man lawyers fpeak, Non omnium que a majoribus 
conflituta funt ratio reddi poteft, et ideo rationes 
corum. 
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eorum quae conftituuntur inquiri non oportet, alia 
quin multa ex bis quée certa funt fubvertuntur, 


Thofe laws which preferve to themfelves the 
greateft love and obfervance, muft needs be beft 5 
but cuftom, as it executes itfelf, muft be necef- 
farily fuperior to written laws in this refpec, 
which are to be executed by another. Thus no- 
thing can be more certain than that numerous 
written laws are a fign of a degenerate commu- 
nity, and are frequently not the confequence of 
Vicious morals in a ftate, but the caufes. 


From hence we fee how much greater benefit 
‘it would be to the ftate rather to abridge than en- 
‘creafe its laws. We every day find them en- 
Ccreafing ; acts and reports, which may be termed 
the acts of judges, are every day becoming more 
voluminous, and loading the fubje& with new 
penalties, 





Laws ever encreafe in number and feverity, 
until they at length are ftrained fo tight as to break 
themfelves. Such was the cafe of the latter em- 
pire, whofe laws were at length become fo ftri&t, 
that the barbarous invaders did not bring fervi- 
tude but liberty. 





(212). 
OF THE 


PriDE and LuxuRY 
OF THE 


Middling Crass of Peopte. 


F all the follies and abfurdities which this 
great metropolis labours. under, there is 
not one, I believe, at prefent, appears in a more 
glaring and ridiculous light than the pride and 
luxury of the middling clafs of people; their 
eager defire of being feen in a fphere far above 
their capacities and circumftances, is daily, nay 
hourly inftanced by the prodigious numbers of me- 
ehanics, who flock to the races, and gaming- 
tables, brothels, and all public diverfions this 
fafhionable town affords. 


You fhall fee a grocer, or a tallow-chandler 
fneak from behind the compter, clap on a laced 
coat and a bag, fly to the E. O. table, throw 
away fifty pieces with fome fharping man of qua- 
lity, while his induftrious wife is felling a penny- 
worth of fugar, or a pound of candles, to fup- 
port her fathionable fpoufe in his extravagances, 


I was led into this refleCtion by an odd adven- ; 
‘sure, which happened to me the other day at Ep- 
fom 
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fom races, where I went, not through any de- 
fire, I do affure you, of laying betts, or winning 
thoufands ; but at the earneft requeft of a friend 
who had long indulged the curiofity of feeing the 
fport, very natural for an Englifhman. When we 
had arrived at the courfe, and had taken feveral 
turns to obferve the different objects that made up - 
this whimfical groupe, a figure fuddenly darted 
by us, mounted and dreffed in all the elegance 
of thofe polite gentry who come to fhew you 
they have a little money, and rather than pay 
their juft debts at home, generoufly come abroad 
to beftow it on gamblers and pickpockets. As I 
had not an opportunity of viewing his face till 
his return, I gently walked after him,:and met 
him as he came back, when, to my no {mall 
furprife, I beheld, in this: gay Narciffus, the vi- 
fage of Jack Varnifh, an humble vender of prints. 
Difgufted at the fight, I pulled my friend by the 
fleeve, preficd him ¢o return home, telling him 
all the way, that I was fo enraged at the fellow’s 
impudence, I was refolved never to lay out an- 
other penny with him. l 
And now, pray fir, let me beg of you to give 
this a place in your paper, that Mr. Varnifh may 
underftand he miftakes the thing quite, if he 
imagines horfe-racing commendable in a tradef- 
man; and that he who is revelling every night 
in the arms of a common ftrumpet (though 
P 3 blefied 
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bleffed with an indulgent wife) when he ought te 
be minding his bpfinefs, will never thrive in this 
world. He will find himfelf foon miftaken, his 
finances decreafe, his friends fhun him, cuftomers 
fall off, and himfelf thrown into a Gaol. I would 
earneftly recommend this adage to every mechanic 
in London, ‘‘Keep your fhop, and your fhop 
S¢ will keep you.” A ftriét obfervance of thefe 
words will, I am fure, in time, gain them eftates, 
Induftry is the road to wealth, and honefty to hap- 
pinefs ; and he who ftrenuoufly endeavours to pur- 
fue them both, may never fear the critic’s lafb, 
or the tharp cries of penury and want. 


SABINUS 
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SABINUS and OLINDA. 


N a fair, rich and flourifhing country, whofe 
R& clifts are wafhed by the German ocean, lived 
Sabinus, a youth formed by nature to make a 
conqueft wherever he thought proper; but the 
eonftancy of his difpofition fixed him only with 
Olinda. He was, indeed, fuperior to her in 
fortune, but that defect on her fide was fo amply 
fupplied by her merit, that none was thought . 
more worthy of his regards than fhe. He loved 
her, he was beloved by her; and, in a fhort 
time, by joining hands publickly, they avowed 
the union of their hearts. But, alas! none, how- 
ever fortunate, however happy, are exempt from 
the fhafts of envy, and the malignant effeéts of 
ungoverned appetite. How unfafe, how deteftable, 
are they, who have this fury for their guide. 
How certainly will it lead them from themfelves, 
and plunge them in errors they would have fhud- 
dered at, even in apprehénfion. Ariana, a lady of 
many amiable qualities, very. nearly allied to Sabinus, 
and highly efteemed: by him, imagined herfelf 
flighted, and injurioufly treated, fince his marriage 
with Olinda. By uncautioufly fuffering this jea- 
loufy to corrode in her breaft, fhe began to give 
a loofe to paffion ; fhe forgot thofe many virtues, 
for which fhe had. been fo long, and fo juftly ap-. 
P4 plauded. 
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plauded. Caufelefs fufpicion, and miftaken refent- 
ment, betrayed her, into all the gloom of difcon- 
tent ; fhe fighed without ceafing ;. the happinefs | 
of others gave her intolerable pain ; fhe thought” 
of nothing but revenge. How unlike what fhe 
was, the chearful, the aed the compaffionate 
Ariana! 


She continually laboured to difturb an union 
fo firmly, fo affetionately founded, and planned 
every fcheme which fhe mae moft likely to 
difturb it. 


Fortune feemed willing to promote her unjuft 
intentions; the circumftances of Sabinus had 
been long embarraffed by a tedious law-fuit, and 
the court determining the caufe unexpectedly in fa- 
vour of his opponent, it funk his fortune to: the 
loweft pitch of penury from the higheft affluence. 
From the nearnefs of relationfhip, Sabinus* ex- 
pected from Ariana thofe affiftances his prefent 
fituation required ; but fhe was infenfible to all 
his entreaties, and the juftice of every remon- 
ftrance, unlefs he firft feparated from Olinda, 
whom fhe regarded with deteftation. Upon acom- 
pliance with her defires in this refpeé, (he promifed 
her fortune,her intereft, and her all, fhould be at his 
command. Sabinus was fhocked at the propofal ; 
he loved his wife with inexpreffible tendernefs, 
and refufed thofe offers with indignation which 
were 
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were to be purchafed at fo high a price, Ariana 
was no lefs difpleafed to find her offers rejeGted, 
and gave a loofe to all that warmth which fhe had 
long endeavoured to fupprefs. Reproach gene- 
rally produces recrimination ; the quarrel rofe to 
fuch a height, that Sabinus was marked for de- 
ftruction; and the very next day, upon the 
firength of an old family. debt, he was fent to 
gaol, with none but Olinda to comfort him in 
his miferies. In this manfion of diftrefs they lived 
together with refignation and even with comfort. 
She provided the frugal meal, and he read for 
her while employed in the little offices of doe 
meftic concern. Their fellow prifoners admired 
their contentment, and whenever they had a de- 
fire of relaxing into mirth, and enjoying thofelittle 
comforts that a prifon affords, Sabinus and Olinda 
were fure to be of the party. Inftead of reproach- 
ing each other for their mutual wretchednefs, they 
both lightened it, by bearing each a fhare of the 
Joad impofed by providence. Whenever Sabinus 
fhewed the leaft concern on his dear partner’s 
account, fhe conjured him by the love he bore her, 
by thofe tender ties. which now united them for 
ever, not to difcompofe himfelf. ‘That, fo long 
as his affeétion lafted, the defied all the. ills of 
fortune, and every lofs of fame or friendthip. 
That nothing could make her miferable, but his 
feeming to want happinefs ; nothing pleafed, but 
his fympathifing with her pleafure. A continu- 
ance 
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ance in prifon foon robbed them of the little they, 
had left, and famine began to make its horrid ap- 
pearance ; yet ftill was neither found to murmur ; 
they both looked upon their little boy, who, in- 
fenfible of their or his own diftrefs, was playing 
about the room, with inexpreffible yet filent an- 
guifh, when a meflenger came to inform them 
that Ariana was dead, and that, her will, in favour 
of a very diftant relation, and who was now in 
another country, might be eafily procured, and 
burnt, in which cafe, all her large fortune would 
revert to him, as being the next heir at law. 


A propofal of fo bafe a nature filled our un- 
happy couple with horror ; they ordered the mef 
fenger immediately out of the roem, and falling 
upon each other’s neck, indulged an agony of for- 
row; for now even all hopes of relief were ba- 
nifhed. The meflenger who made the propofal, 
however,, was, only a {py fent by Ariana to found 
the difpofitions of a man fhe loved at once and 
perfecuted.. This lady, though warped by wrong 
paffions, was naturally kind, judicious, and friend- 
ly. She found that all: her attempts to. fhake the 
conftancy -or the; integrity, of Sabinus were inef-. 
fetual ;. the had, therefore, begun to reflect, and 
to. wonder, how fhe could, fo long, and fo. un- 
provoked, injure fuch uncommon fortitude and 
affection. 





She 
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She had, from the next room, herfelf heard 
the reception given to the meflenger, and could 
not avoid feeling all the force of fuperior virtue 5 
fhe, therefore, reaflumed her former goodnefs of 
heart; fhe came into the room with tears in her 
eyes, and acknowledged the feverity of her former 
treatment. She beftowed her firft care in pro- 
viding them all the neceflary fupplies, and ace 
knowledged them as the moft deferving heirs of 
her fortune. From this moment Sabinus enjoyed 
an uninterrupted happinefs with Olinda, and both 
were happy in the friendfhip and affiftance of Ari- 
ana, who dying foon after, left them in poffeffion 
of a large eftate, and, in her laft moments, cons 
feffed that virtue was the only path to true glory. ; 
and that, however innocence may for a time be 
depreffed, a fteady perfeverence will, in time, 
lead it to a certain victory. 
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; THE 
SENTIMENTS | 
; OF A ! 
FRENCHMAN 
ON THE 


Temper of the ENGLISH. 


OTHING is fo,uncommon among the } 
Englifh, as that eafy affability, that inftant \ 
method of acquaintance, or that chearfulnefs of 
Gifpofition, which make in France the charm of 
.every fociety. Yet, in this gloomy referve, 
they feem to pride themfelves, and think them- 
felves lefs happy, if obliged to be more focial.. 
4 One may affert, without wronging them, that 
they do not ftudy the method of going through 
life with pleafure and tranquility, like the 
French. Might not this be a proof that they 
are not fo much philofophers as they imagine ? 
Philcfophy is no ‘more than the ‘art of making : 
ourfelves happy; that is, of feeking pleafure 
in regularity, and reconciling what we owe to 
fociety with what is due to ourfelves. 


This 
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This chearfulnefs, which is the charaéteriftic 
of our nation in the eye of an Englifhman, paffes 
almoft for folly. But is their gloominefs a greater 
mark of their wifdom? and folly againft folly is 
not the moft chearful fort the beft. If our gaiety 
makes them fad, they ought not to find it ftrange, 
if their ferioufnefs makes us laugh. 


As this difpofition to levity is not familiar ta 
them, and as they look on every thing as a fault 
which they do not find at home, the Englifh, who 
live among us, are hurt by it. Several of their 
authors reproach us with it as a vice, or at leaft as 
4 ridicule. 


Mr. Addifon ftiles us a comic nation. In my 
opinion it is not acting the philofopher on this 
point, to regard as a fault, that quality which 
contributes moft to the pleafure of fociety and. 
happinefs of life. Plato, convinced that what- 
ever makes men happier, makes them better, 
advifes to neglect nothing that may excite and 
convert to an early habit, this fenfe of joy in 
children. Seneca places it in the firft rank of 
good things. Certain it is, at leaft, that gaiety 
may be a concomitant of all forts of virtue, but 
that there are fome vices with which it is in- 
compatible. 


As 
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As to him who laughs at every thing, and him 
‘who laughs at nothing, neither of them has found 
judgment. All the difference I find between 
them is, that the laft is conftantly the moft un- 
happy. Thofe who fpeak againft chearfulnefs, 
prove nothing elfe, but that they were born me- 
lancholic, and that in their hearts they rather 
envy than condemn that levity they affect to 
defpife. 


The Spe&tator, whofe conftant obje&t-was the 
good of mankind in general, and of his own 
nation in particular, fhould, according to his 
own principles, place chearfulnefs among the 
moft defirable qualities ; and, probably, whenever 
he contradi&s himfelf in this particular, it is 
only to conform to the tempers of the people 
whom he addreffes. He aflerts, that gaiety is 
one great obftacle to the prudent condu& of 
women. But are thofe of a melancholic temper, 
as the Englifh women generally are, lefs fubje& 
to the foibles of love? I am acquainted with fome 
doctors in this fcience, to whofe judgment I 
would more willingly refer, than to his. And, 
perhaps, in reality, perfons naturally of a gay 
temper, are too eafily taken off by different 
objects, to give themfelves up to all the exceffes 
of this paffion. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Hobbes, a celebrated philofopher of his 
nation, maintains, that laughing proceeds from 
our pride alone. This is only a paradox if af- 
ferted of laughing in general, and only argues 
that mifanthropical difpofition for which he was 
remarkable, 


To bring the caules he affigns, for laughing, 
under fufpicion, it is fufficient to remark, that 
proud people are commonly thofe who laugh 
leaft. Gravity is the infeparable companion of 
pride. To fay that 2 man is vain, becaufe the hu- 
mour of a writer, or the buffooneries of an har- 
lequin, excite his laughter, would be advancing a 
great abfurdity. We fhould diftinguifh between 
laughter, infpired by joy, and that which arifes 
from mockery. The malicious fneer is improperly 
called laughter. It muft be owned, that pride is 
the parent of fuch laughter as this; but this is 
in itfelf vicious; whereas, the other fort has 
nothing in its principles or effects that deferves 
condemnation. We find this amiable in others, 
and is it unhappinefs to feel a difpofition towards 
it in ourfelves ? 


When [ fee an Englifhman laugh, I fancy I 
rather fee him hunting after joy, than having 
caught it; and this is more particularly remark- 
able in their women, whofe tempers are inclined 
to melancholy. A laugh leaves no more traces 
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@n their countenance than a flath of, lightning on 
the face of the heavens. . The moft laughing air 
is inftantly fucceeded by the moft gloomy. One 
would be apt.to think that their. fouls open with 
difficulty to joy, or at leaft that j joy is not pleafed 
with its habitation there. ; 


In regard to fine raillery, it muft be allowed, 
that it is not natural to the Englifh, ahd therefore 
thofe who endeavour at it make but an ill figure. 
Some of their authors have candidly confeffed, that 
plea/antry is quite foreign to their character ; but, 
according to .the reafon they give, they lofe no- 
thing by this confeffion. Bifhop Sprat gives the 
following one: ‘* The Englifh (fays he) have too 
**¢ much bravery to fubmit to be derided, and 
“ too much virtue and honour to mock others 





